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For the Companion. 
TY TIBBS. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Ty Tibbs was a tumbler; not a glass tumbler, though 
he might, perhaps, have been considered an earthen 
one. He was a London vagrant. His vocation was to 
make a cart-wheel of himself, by which he annoyed un- 
protected women, tumbling the whole length of the 
street, and bobbing his hand to his head before every 
somersault. 

Poor Ty! He got more kicks and curses than pen- 
nies—not that the ladies, gentle hearts, ever did the 
two above named wicked things, but the policemen did. | 
To them, poor Ty, with his shock of brown hair, his | 
tearful eyes and active legs and arms, was simply a 
nuisance, and must be in some manner disposed of. As | 
to his being a human bit of flesh and blood, I don't: 
suppose such an idea ever got through their thick felt 
helmets. It was their duty to keep him down—or up— 
for he contrived to be on his head half of his life; and 
he was a great trial to the authorities. 

Now Ty was not an ugly, wizen-faced, meagre, ' 
starved-looking lad at all. Neither was he cunning or 
vicious, that isto appearance. He had a large, open, 
dark eye, fringed with deep, black lashes, a fine skin, 
where you could see it for the dirt, and decidedly pret- 
ty features. I never met him but I wondered how he 
would look dressed in knickerbockers, his curly hair 
carefully combed, and his face thoroughly washed. | 

One day he appeared before the window, crying, as 
usual—the policeman called him a “tearful” beggar. I 
had never spoken to him, but now, obeying a sudden 
impulse, I had him called in. 

“What is the matter with you, my lad ?” I asked. 

“]—I’m hungry,” he said. 

“Then why don't you buy some bread? You’ve two 
or three pennies in your pocket.” I touched the for- 
lorn, ragged jacket with a paper-folder I had, and the 
copper rattled. He looked up scared. 

‘“‘What is your name?” I asked. 

“Ty Tibbs, missis.” 

“And you are hungry ?” 

“N—not very,” he stammered. 

“Who do you give your money to, my boy ?” 

“My mother,” he replied, looking down, while his 
face really flushed. 

“And do you never spend any of it ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Have you no father ?” 

“Father died, missis. A man knocked him down, 
and they took him to hospital, and he died.” 

“Where do you live?” 

He mentioned a court, dark, and narrow, and noi- 
some, and, full of a new enthusiasm, I enlisted a friend ; 
inthe good cause, and early on the following day we 
went to Arrow’Court together. And an arrow it was, 
reeking with poison, stinging one to the heart with its 
treachery, its vileness, its horror. The first thing I es- 
pied was Ty, the tumbler, just emerging from one of 
the worst looking houses in the court. The moment 
he saw us he popped back again, and when we reached 
the door he was gone. We asked one of the wretched 
inhabitants if Ty Tibbs’ mother lived there. 

“Do you mean the singing one ?” asked a stolid look- 
ing woman, with a horribly distorted face. “She aint 
been here long, but if it’s her you mean, why just go 
till you get to the top.” 

“Yes,” screamed another, “she be so wery good that 
We've put her as nigh heaven as we could; an’ we don’t 
hear her a screaming.” 

We went on as directed until we got to the top of the 
house, and there at the open door stood Ty’s mother. 
Ipaused in astonishment. Could that pretty woman, 
looking so innocent, send her boy on the streets to be 
kicked and cursed? Was it possible we were right? 

“Mrs. Tibbs ?” I said, inquiringly. 

“O yes; my boy told me about you; come in. It’s 
& dreadful poor room, but I’m not settled here, only 
stopping for the time, because it’s near my place of 
business.” 

We were now seated upon the only two chairs in the 
miserable room. The breakfast had evidently been 
Cleared away ina hurry. On the bed lay a tumbled 
White dress, tawdrily spangled, and white shoes that had 
grown of a smoke color insundry places. On the table, 
Propped against the wall by a thick wooden stick, lay 
one or two dirty sheets of music, a ribbon bow of two 
colors, and a pair of soiled white gloves. The woman 
herself, as I have hinted, was delicate and very pretty ; 
at least she had been. There was a strange look of 
lassitude about the eyes, a too bright red in the checks, 
and a something, I could not tell what, beside, that im- 
Pressed me unpleasantly. 

“So this is your boy ?” I asked. 

“Yes, poor child! so dreadfully careless, and all the 

time up to mischief! His father spoiled him, you see, 

boys will be boys. Iam in hopes to earn enough 
my present en ment to supply the r boy wi 

decent clothes.” Kas .- ipiiaaat hated: 

Her present engagement, what did she mean? I 
Coked at the clothes on the bed, and glanced at her. 
She smiled. 

Rh sing at St. James’ Hall,” she said, with a dignity 
Seemed natural to her. The woman puzzled me. 
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, Evidently she had not always been it this condition. 


There was that about her manner and appearance that 
spoke of better days. I knew, of course, the charac- 
ter of St. James’ Hall. It was a common concert-room, 
where beer was sold; one of the lowest resorts for 
amusement-seekers in the town. 

“T have only sung two nights,” she said, “and shall 
not receive my pay till the end of the week. Then I 
have some little debts to settle, or I would buy my 
poor Ty a new suit of clothes.” 

“T think I have a suit at home that will fit him,”’ said 
my friend. “It belonged toa lad who outgrew them; 
they’ve been lying by for a year, and if you will accept 
them”— 

“‘O thankfully!” cried the young woman. “Ty, do 
you hear how good the ladics are? Now, my poor 
child, you will look decent again, and I can send you 
to school.” 

We arose to go, she still profuse in her thanks, when 
suddenly she said,— 

‘Perhaps, ladies, you’d like to hear me sing; though 
I’m not in good voice so early; but I should be happy 
to amuse you.” 

We were taken a little aback by the proposal, but of 
course declared our willingness; and catching up a 
sheet of music near her, she warbled it through in a 
manner that astonished and electrified us both. 

“I took lessons of T——,” she added, a moment 
after—naming a celebrated professor of music well 
known to the public a few years previous. “Poor man! 
He died intemperate. You like my singing,—you are 
@ little surprised.” 

I assured her that I was very much surprised—then 
told her where to send her boy, neat and clean, for the 
knickerbockers. She promised to do so, and we took 
our leave. 

“What a strange case!” said my friend. “I can’t 
make it out. The boy, the poverty, her wonderful 
voice; and yet she seemed quite at her ease.” 

Ty came for tke knickerbockers. He dressed him- 
self in the house, and there was a change, to be sure. 
He was a curly headed, sweet, fresh-faced lad; good 
enough he looked to love and. tenderly care for. 

“Be sure and go to school, ‘ly,” we said; “there’s 
no excuse now.” 

He looked up, a strange expression in his face, as he 
said, “Mother told me I might.” 

“And we shall call and see your mother again next 
week. Remember;” was my parting message. He 
touched his hat in the old, odd manner of the tumbler, 
and went away. 

Three days after we were sent for at the East End of 
the city to visit a cousin of my friend. Suddenly a 
loud cry called me to the window. 

“There’s your tumbler; rags and all.” 

Sure enough. The boy was wheeling over and 
bobbing his cap before a lady who looked excessively 
annoyed. I called to him loudly. He glanced up 
once, put both hands over his ragged cap, and darted 
off with the speed of lightning. 

“Odd, wasn’t it? Are you sure it was he?” I asked. 

“You saw him as well as I; and then remember how 
he ran.” 

Yes, it must have been Ty. I could arrive at no 
other conclusion. The fact is, the boy with the knick- 
erbockers and neat Scotch cap had so completely filled 


up our protege. We put it oft, however, for another 
week, when, as we two, who, as you may imagine, were 
alnrost inseparable friends, were walking leisurely along 
a crowded street, we heard a shrill cry of anguish. 

‘He knocked him under the horse’s feet,’’ said a 
man, angrily. 

‘*What has happened ?” I cried. 

“Nothing; only a street beggar got his head under 
the hoofs; that’s all,” muttered a hard-looking man, 
walking on. 

“QO Milly!” gasped my friend, who had gone a little 
way on and was now returning, “it’s that miserable 
lad! it’s poor Ty Tibbs; and I’m sure he must be 
killed.” 

“Are you certain it was he ?” 

“Quite certain. His poor little face is not touched, 
and it is as white as marble; they say some part of the 
body is crushed. Poor boy! Iam faint with the rec- 
ollection.” 

I could hardly believe it was Ty. But on the follow- 
ing day I prepared to go to Arrow Court. A crowd of 
dirty women had collected about the lower entrance as 
I stopped there. 

‘*Was a lad brought here hurt ?” I asked. 

“Aye, you might as well say kilt entirely,” was the 


reply of a broad-faced Irish woman; “for it’s sorra | 


the better he'll ever be. And to think of that mother 
of his yelling wid the drink all day Sunday; not a mo- 
ment’s peace for any of us.” 

“And how she pawned the poor boy’s nice clothes, 
that some one had give him,” rejoined another ;” and 
he looking so fine and decent. An’ see the way she’s 
in now!” 

I went up stairs with the heart ache. The room of 
the door was ajar. By the side of the bed, in a heavy, 


against the will of her parents, anidle, dissolute fellow, 
and at the age of seventeen Ty was born. His fathera 
drunkard and spendthrift; his old grandfather dead, 
broken-hearted; his mother seeking consolation in 
strong drink—this was the inheritance of the innocent 
child. When he was but five years old his father 
was killed in a street brawl; his mother a confirmed 
drunkard. That mother is still living, but too much 
debased forteven the low penny concertgroom. She is 
a drunkard; and before many montlis she will proba- 
bly die the death of the drunkard. 


>r 





For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
The Visit to the Old Witch---No. 7. 


All the eyes of Lyeford parish were now turned 
towards the Hillyard visiting committee. Charged as 
they were with a definite duty, whose issue promised 
so much gratification to the curious, as well as relief to 
the public anxiety, resentment and fear, the honest 
town’s folk looked to them with a confident expectancy 
that was as involuntary on their part as it was uncom- 
fortable to the threé delegates. 
Again and again did the minister’s wife and her as- 
sociates protest against their neighbors’ counting so 
largely on the results of their mission, and seck to mod- 
erate the vulgar faith whose extravagant demands laid 
so heavy an obligation upon them. 
So reluctant were the committee to undertake their 
message, that day after day brought some excuse for 
delaying it, and the popular impatience ran high be- 
fore they mustered resolution to put their services to 
the test. 
Mrs. Belden twice declined having any thing to do 
with the affair, but the appeals from sundry influen- 
; tial sources to her sense of duty inthe case finally 
, prevailed, and she consented to share the adventure 
with her friends. 

| Accordingly one morning, about one week from the 
time of their appointment to. the unpleasant mission, 
the three ladies—who were indeed the three most fear- 
less in all the township—met at the house of the min- 
ister, to talk the matter over and ask counsel of God. 

Sampson and Jacob Belden had been directed to re- 

connoitre Granny Hillyard’s house, for Uncie Belden 
had acted on the politic suggestion of making a con- 
| venient job about this time at one of his distant wood 
' lots, on a ledge in sight of the old woman’s dwelling, 
and had plausible reasons for putting his boys, and 
himself too, in a position where they could keep at 
least one eye on the mov ts of the ted witch, 

For a time the reports which the boys brought home 
were certainly not of a very assuring character; but on 
this particular morning—a very pleasant one, by the 
way, for winter—they came, per order, to the minis- 
ter's, about ten o’clock, and announced that all was 
quiet, and nothing to be seen more ghostly than the 
smoke from Granny’s chimney. 

The good minister took his Bible and read the story 
of the Gadarene demoniac, and the three women knelt 
with him while he prayed for the Divine blessing on 
| the event of their visit, that the cloud of mystery might 

be lifted that hung over the place, and that the inno- 
cent might be cleared, and the guilty punished. Then 
after partaking of an early dinner, the three women 
prepared to commence their journey, each one carefully 
placing a Bible in her pocket, as an amulet against ‘the 
evil eye,” and the unknown power of the sorceress’ en- 
chantments. 

Uncle Belden came along with his big two horse sled, 











stupid sleep, sat that young, girlish-looking woman; ' and Michael, and Sampson, and Jacob, and ’Kiah, and 
there before her lay Ty, his great dark eyes wide open | Paul Myers, and Silas McIntyre, who had prevailed on 
and fixed on the ceiling. He turned them towards me | the good-natured farmer to let them “‘ride up to the old 





eagerly. A smile broke over his poor little face. 

“Do you remember me, Ty ?” I asked him. 

“O yes; you give me them clothes,” he cried, ea- 
gerly. 

‘‘And what became of them ?” 

The boy turned his head away, unwilling to expose 
his mother’s shame. 

“O Ty, don’t leave me! O Ty! I’ve not been a 
good mother! O dear! I’ve seen better days; in- 
deed, I have,” cried the woman, waking, and by turns 
addressing the child and me. The little boy held out 
his arms imploringly; a slight spasm covered his fea- 
tures. 

“Don't trouble him,”’ I said, striving to speak sooth- 
ingly to the woman. 

“It's all drink, I know,” she cried, in agony. ‘Don’t 
blame me. I think if Satan stood there and asked me 
to sell my soul for drink, I'd do it.” 

She was wringing her hands now. She had not seen 
what I had, nor did I dare totell her. Poor Ty had 
gone on the wings of that terrible cry, as if its breath 
had sent the struggling life out of the crushed body. 
Don’t say, “O what asad ending!” When I look for- 
ward to the horrors and temptations that beset that 
child’s way, I whisper to myself, “God be thanked; it 
was a happy ending for him.” 

We learned the history of Ty’s poor, unhappy moth- 
er, not long afterwards. She was the daughter of a 


‘witch’s with him,” and the capacious vehicle was soon 
packed with its complement of passengers, and sliding 
swiftly towards the granite ledges. 
| “Sile,” the red-haired rogue that he was, would have 
got out near Granny Hillyard’s, and kept Paul with 
him to skulk about the premises, but Uncle Belden. 
would not permit him; quietly remarking that ‘‘the la- 
dies wouldn’t need any of his protection.” 

Arrived at the old woman's house, the committee 
| stepped from the sled and approached the dreaded 
door, the boys gazing after them from the slowly re- 
treating team with an intensity of interest that scemed 
to expect something dreadful to happen. 

We will leave the youngsters to their speculations, 
and follow the adventurous ladies in their now fairly 
inaugurated undertaking. 

With a trepidation they could not quite conceal, but 
which they would not confess to one another, the three 
glanced about them as they ad ed, and ded 
the dilapidated steps. A low, droning sound came 
from within as they knocked—first timidly, then loudly 
—for admittance. It was Granny at the wheel. Buzz, 
buzz, went the paltry machine, incessant, monotonous, 
dismal, but what was that more dismal noise which ac- 
companied it, made up of a whine, a croak and a. 
croon ? 

They listened and grew nervous. “It is the old 








Granny singing,” said the deacon’s wife, resolutely, and 


my mind that it was difficult to recognize him now in | clergyman, and had been reared in affluence. Her mu-' they knocked again. 


rags and dirt. It was clear that we should have to look , sical talent was of the highest order. She married 


No notice was taken of their thumping, and still the 
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droning wheel and the crooning song kepton. They greatdeal,and you must remember all about the old mill, 
knocked more loudly. The air was stil], and the sun and about Hascombe himeelf, and I cannot think but 
shone pleasantly on the snow. A squirrel ran by on you can throw some light on the dark doings that have 
the ruined fence, and dashing up the trunk of an an- kept the parish in a flutter ever since Davy Belden was 
cient maple, chattered out his little greeting, as if ™, lost. There’s the mystery about my dog, and Wilkie’s 
would say, “Better give it up.” mare, and Goody Spooner’s milk, and Simon Hewitt’s 

The ladies looked at one another seemingly for a sug- | ox, and the mauling of poor Seth Foy, and a dozen or 
gestion—some “sesame” that would open that stubborn , more of bewitcheries and bloody scenes that all seem 
door. Then they knocked again, more loudly than to come, long or short, from that dreadful mill that 
ever. swallowed up Davy Belden, and like to have swallowed 

Still no cessation of the wheel,or the song. What Michaeltoo. Now if you can account for these things, 
should be done? Should they force their way where pray do it at once.” . 
every thing seemed so obviously to forbid their en._| A light seemed ‘to break into Granny Hillyard’s 
trance? No, they had not come prepared for that. | mind while Mrs. Topham was speaking. ‘Body 0’ 

At length a shuffling step within informed them | me!’ she whimpered, childishly, holding up her with- 
that some one was approaching the door. A hand, ered hands, “now I see it all, and know what ye're af- 
fumbled at the latch, and in a moment more the old’ ter. An’ so it’s come to this! Here I be, a poor old 
dwarf stood before them. nobody that’s scarce been out o’ door all winter, on ac- 

He was a hideous little creature, with a back like a count o’ the rheumatiz, an’ that never did any body 
camel and a face and limbs like a gorilla. Black as a| any hurt when I.could ha’ done it, an’ that haint noth- 
thunder cloud, he blocked up the door-way with his! in agin’ nobody in the world; an’ there’s Simon Hew- 
miscreated body and glared at the visitors out of his, itt, ’tother day, must come in to me ina tearin’ fury 
red, rheumy eyes, like the old watch-dog at the gate of about his ox, as has the blind staggers, and layin’ it to 
Tartarus. | me killin’ on’t. O lud, lud! that I should live to be 

“Can we see Mrs. Hillyard ?” inquired the minister’s mouthed an’ poked at for a witch! Au’ it’s all been 
wife, rather abruptly, convinced that the old gnome that that’s brought me nigh on to freezin’ an’ starvin,’ 
did not intend to waste any politeness on her or her these murky months; for not a sup 0’ milk, or bite 0” 
party. meat, or a stroke o’ work would the neighbors give, 

The black made no reply, but began to grimace and ‘sell or lend, that used to be good to me. Lord, ’a 
gesticulate over his shoulder, still holding the door | massy on ’em, an’ yox, too, for thinkin’ such sin to an 
half to. ’ e old woman as never hurt ye!” 

It was evident that the spinner inside understood his| Mrs. Belden had not said a word thus far during the} 
signs, for the hum of the wheel ceased, and soon, in ap- | interview. Seeing her companions little disposed to 
parent obedience to some order from her, the door, continue the uncomfortable inquest, and feeling her 
swung slowly back, and the ungracious porter admitted own mistrustful repugnance gradually changing to 
the three ladics, ogling them as they filed past him, as, pity, she now approached Granny Hillyard, and said, 
if they belonged to an unk nown species of wild animals, | half soothingly, half remonstratively,— me 

Once fairly shut within the house, and the hearts of} “ “MY dear women, you must have known what it is) 
the committee began to misgive them. There sat ' have children, ond to lose them, and you can think 
Granny Hillyard at her antique spinning wheel, her , 2OW I feel at the loss of my bdy, my youngest, on 
brcwn, withered face, with a plaster on one cheek, and | baby. I know not if he be dead or oe and Vil 
her supken gray eyes looking the very picture of re- | ive any thing or do any thing to find out where he is. | 
pulsive distrust; while her soiled linsey-woolsey “van- | People may have been unjust to suspect you, but you | 
dyke,” her ragged towy apron, and the long, grizzled, | ©4® See, with the awful mystery hanging over my poor | 





| 
| 
| 


elfish hair that straggled from under her black cap, | Davy’s fate, and those startling signs about the old 
showed that she as little expected as liked her company. | Mill and.in the neighborhood, of the haunting of some 
So far from extending a welcome, she only stared | wild being that may have spirited him away, how 5 | 
forbidingly at the embarrassed guests, and did not even should naturally come to you, when every body ag 
indicate a seat. me to understand that you knew more_about these | 
A few green fagots simmered in the wide stone fire- | frightful matters rape you choose to tell, and seemed | 
place, afflicting the chill air of the room with odors of, to 7 directly to — ™ ie of the a aoe | 
acrid smoke and steam, and through the ancient cob-| 2@V¢ pestered the eereeteth. 80, age yard, dont | 
webs of the high, small windows struggled the light of , think me harsh if I beg you to ony before God, hee or 
the declining afternoon, wan and sickly, lending its ast 7 * erat on of truth Ae @e charge 7 ou 
touch to the general dried-tobacco hue of the walls and a bewitched the parish and bewitched my boy ?" 
furniture, and of the old woman herself. ‘Lud pity yer poor soul that ye ask such a question! 
: ; ld hel itt f 
Helping themselves to some old carved chairs, the | a pee age pan gga og pypseringunnd yard 
te2 . : > se 4 J 5 ’ + 
visitors tricd to nore gage sufficiently to an-| wor. my life to be saved for tellin’ it, 1 say to ye, 1| 
wounes the no ogy a wee : ° if know not the first thought o’ that fearsome wicked- | 
“A pleasant day,” suggested the deacon’s wife, ness! no, no, No, NO!” and the decrepit old creature 
stooping to stroke the black cat, as a desperate expe-| jireq her face, with terrible energy, to Mrs. Belden, | 
dient to conciliate his mistress. A scream and a spite- | end then bowing % on her bends divert das body 
ful spit from the cat was the only reply, and with ruf- | backwards and forwards, moaning. . 
fled back and tail the creature retreated under the cot | “Ye speak o” children, lady "che eontionsd. “an’ es 
$ _ . hic ~ ; > re ’ ’ ’ 
bed in the — a Ww we h he continued to watch | how I might know the loss of my own flesh and blood. 
gi eft pn ay he cen hn Gee Woe’s me, but I could tell more'n ye’d believe from 
0 e | ; be »"d iil V ’ . se 
certed ladics saw the ugly countenance of the negro’ ee > may be ye’d say,—"What's my grief be 
uaenc eg and involuntarily felt in|  wcnitdren! There be cight darlin’s I have to think 
1eir pockets for th b salle ae? ae deem Ol washer 1 7 
But for the conscious ignominy of confessing defeat | ics suena eat a ‘ean vl Secueeel 
after fortifying themselves so seriously, and undertak- | Would God I could ha’ died for them! One taken wi? 
~ ha wl thane. pc ean would com the ycllow fever when she was buta little one; one 
sy eg : lost at sea,—a bright lad a happy. 
At last, rallying with a mighty effort, the minister's They som ca cited Sen psi ete the Bis 
wife drew her chair nearer to Granny Hillyard, and | 





boldl d her business j ohip went down, wi’ him in it. One pretty daughter 
oldly announced h siness. : es : sth pte 
“You knew aboutDavy Belden, the lost boy ?” killed wi’ decline, and laid in the grave with her baby. 


‘Hey ?” and the half deaf old creature, who was be- 
ginning to address herself to her spinning again, 
straightened up and looked ber questioner in the face. | 

“TI suppose you knew about Davy Belden,” much 
louder than before. 

“Belden, Belden, what about him?” muttered the 
crone. 

“The boy that was lost at Hascombe’s mill six weeks | 
ago to-day and has never been heard of. There’s! 
some terrible mystery about it; could you give us a! 
guess where he went to?” 





war; an’ one, as was the pet of his father, an’ had the 
carpenter’s trade, he fell from a buildin’, down in 
Hampton, and never lived to get home. An’ then there 
| was Cary, my pet, the youngest o’ the family, that 
| went, nobody knows where. He travelled fora man 
in Portsmouth, sellin’ shoes, an’ one day his team was 
found in the woods, without a driver. Rest his soul, if 
the hands o’ wicked men murdered him! O, my baby, 
my baby! I'm left alone in a world that won’t give 
- : F ; me a friend!” and the tears trickled through the thin 
O Lud, Ind! Davy Belden, ye mean. Belike he fingers of the broken-hearted old woman, as she held 
went to sea, but how should I know?” whined Granny | them over her face and continued to rock her body; 
Hillyard. . | while the three ladies, confounded and ashamed that 
“It is impossible that he could have gone to sea,” said they had moved her so, rose from their seats to depart. 
the minister’s wife, decidedly, and rather severely, As for Mrs. Belden, her own tears flowed fast in 
gathering resolution from Granny’s sceming evasion. sympathy, and she said, kindly, as she turned to go,— 
“There was certainly some foul play in Davy Belden’s| | “Forgive us, Mother Hillyard, if we have wronged 
disappearance, and some strange occurrences since you, and rest assured you shall not want a friend.” 
then, indicate with terrible probability the presence of | Thus ended the visit to the “old witch;” and short 
superhuman agency in the affair, Do you know any’ 444 unsatisfactory indeed were the answers which the 
thing about these ? : | three ladies gave to the many questions asked them as 
“Massy on ye, no; what do ye mean?” piped the 
old woman. | : 
The minister's wife began to be tired. It was hard | Suh eae Che Bigs. To be continued. mm 
work to make Granny hear. 





Three stout and handy sons, as never would ha’ let | 
their poor old mother suffer, all shot in the last great | 


dance. It was celebrated in honor of the founder of 


their tribe. They believed that he was brought into the | 


I reckon I better be careful not to touch the chickens' If he ever did so, they added, he would surely die. 


and Sg ¥ . ie one 2s matte anaes Whenever the Comanches come in contact with the 
’ Tonkawas they treat them like slaves. 

that God is look t you. He can see not only what 

you do, bat Gt os yon Dunk.” 4 y | Maj. Neighbors tells an adventure that he had which 


“O dear!” said Wattie, solemnly; “I don’t mean to illustrates this fact. . 


do any thing or think any thing again, never. He was living with the Tonkawas, when sudden] 
H t by this that he did : —— 
thing bad; but he was little boy, and could ‘not al- 0%¢ day, 9 party of forty Comanches rode into their 


ways tell hisjthoughts. | camp. 

After this he sat by the fire a long time, thinking’ Mo-ko-cho-pe, the Comanche chief, rode up to the 
very —— 3 =~ =_ he said, “‘Mustn’t God have jodge of the chief of the Tonkawas, and ordered him, 
ee ee ee iN in an arrogant tone, to take charge of their horses, and 

get supper for forty, as his party intended to spend the 





CHILDISH WISDOM. night with him. 
TS Seton mae. bytes mad stood, Every thing was done by the Tonkawas that they 
and prayed to the Author of every good. were ordered to do. 

hat the Fatherof All wou e very kind, ; ry ‘ 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food; In the — time Maj. Neighbors tried to “make 
That the blessing each day might be renewed ; friends” with the Comanches. He told them who he 

at every want m nd relief, 
And plenty for hunger. joy for grist, was, and how eager his government was to be at peace 
To cans Saaukiiccm with all the Indian tribes—but more than all others 
i aiid ° with the Comanches. 

é¢ prayer concluded, the go man ry 317. 

Went forth in peace to inspect his farm; The sly old chief was not easily conciliated. He 
And by his side Golghted a growled out that he thought the whites for the most 

slowing wi ev y * . 
mbes part were great rascals. Yet, he said, he did not know 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy; j 
And they rambled over the golden fields, Joys but the major might be an exception to the rule, 
And the father said, * The harvest yields Above all, he took pains to say that he wore a very fine 


A plentiful crop, my son, this year, coat 
My barns are too small for the grain, I fear.” d 


POE Sa The major did not need a second hint. With all the 


Of plumy sheaves, and at length the child, ready grace of a diplomatist, he pulled off his coat and 
Ww _ Fe pes aap tee 4 ony i il eases made the chief a gift of it. He knew, of course, that 
And said, *My father, do you not pray P he would have been forced to give it up if he had not 
That (ops the good, would the hungry feed? offered it as a present 
i WD, Ww u feed?” 4 
€ i do, my son. en. I think as you plead” - No sooner had the chief accepted the gift than another 
8 eye wax wright, for his soul shone ug! = H 
“That God, if He had your wheat, would do it.” Indian came up, and was hugely pleased with the cut 
si of his vest. Off came the vest. The major hoped to be 





let alone now, but the red-skinned foragers were not 

satisfied yet. A third Comanche fell in love with his 
STORIES ABOUT THE INDIANS. pants. With a sigh, but without a protest, the poor 
The Comanches and the Texas Ambassador. agent delivered them over. 

The Comanches are a powerful tribe of Indians.! Still the Indians were not content. One of them 
They have no fixed habitation. They wander from, ™ade it known that he would be willing to take his 
New Mexico to the gulf. As they live in this unsettled boots. The major pulled them off and gave them up. 
way, and have neither villages nor even homes, they ANother admired his stockings, another his necktie, 
are usually called a nomadic tribe. Abraham, Isaac , 294 another his hat. One by one they were distributed 
and Jacob were nomads. So, also, the children of ,®™!0ng the greedy crowd; and the representative of the 
Israel, while they wandered in the wilderness, were a | Steat republic of Texas stood with only a single gar- 
nomadic people. | ment on his diplomatic frame. 

Of course no nomadic race can become a civilized | After they had stripped him in this way, they 
tion. It is necessary to adopt a settled life before edu- | Praised his liberality, called him a good fellow, and 
cation, or the arts, the sciences, the comforts and the , ©V€M went so far as to honor him by saying that he was 
luxuries of civilization can take root. A rolling stone , 2/8 good enough to be aComanche. Stripped as he 
gathers no moss, and a rolling people no culture. was, and in rather a dangerous place, the major de- 

The Comanches roam across a region nearly nine | clared that he could not keep from laughing as he saw 
hundred miles in length and seven hundred miles from | 98° Of these savages with only a satin vest, or a coat, 
North to South. They number about twelve tlivusand | P@0ts, or a cravat, strutting about with all the pride of 
persons, of whom from two thousand to twenty-five , city dandy. ; 
hundred are warriors. They are a pitiless people—' AS % proof of their good will to him, the Comanches 
cruel and remorseless. offered to let the major join them in a horse-stealing 

The Tonkawas are another tribe who inhabit the same Tid on which they were then bound; and, as a further 
region. But, unlike the Comanches, they are not war- , 4¢monstration of their esteem—possibly, also, as a spur 
like. They belong to the lowest grade even of savage © his ambition,—they agreed, if he behaved himself 
men. Like the Digger Indians of the Rocky Mountains, | ¥¢ll, to give him a Comanche wife, and adopt him as a 
they neither till the soil nor build houses; slender ten- | ™¢™ber of their tribe. an ma 
ements, made of bark and brush, supply the place of | Y°% May guess that he didn’t thank them in his 
dwellings; they live on fish, reptiles, roots, or what- | eart for this their great kindness; but he knew if he 
ever else they can get without toil; and they aze so S20wed an unwillingness to acquiesce in these re- 
filthy in their mode of life and habits, that they are, 1"¢Sts that he would make them his enemies and may 


For the Companion. 





hardly to be ranked above the brute creation. | be lose his life. So he set out with them with the inten- 
The story that I will tell you relates to both of these | ion of making his escape at the first good opportunity. 
tribes. After a ride of several days across the country they 


When Texas was an independent Republic—that is, | came to the ranche of a Mexican. He had large herds 
after it seceded from Mexico, and before it was an-|°f cattle. The chief of the Comanches ordered the 
nexed to the United States—Maj. Neighbors was ap- | ™9J°r to go to the proprietor for a supply of beef. He 
pointed agent for the Tonkawas. Taking up his abode | 4i4 80, and offered as payment an order on the Indian 
with them, he became popular among these people, and | Bureau. The old man refused to sell his beef except- 
their chief was always ready to do him any service. | ing for cash in hand. ‘ 

He learned that they believed that invisible spirits) _M0-ko-cho-pe then went to the Mexican, and told 
controlled their daily acts, and that they had faith in | him that if he delivereda couple of beeves within thirty 
all manner of charms for healing diseases. This is; ™inutes “it might be well with him.”° He took the 


common to all the Indian tribes. Indeed, a faith in| P®ins to add, that, if the beef was not on hand, he 
| would kiil all his cattle and burn his ranche. 


charms almost always exists among ignorant people. : : ‘ ss 
Among the amusements of the Tonkawas was adance| This logic was so convincing to the mind of the Mex- 


peculiar to their tribe—which they -called the wolf ican that the beeves were duly delivered. 
| The major succeeded in escaping within a few days 


, after this adventure. But before he could be admitted 
into the best society of Texas, or receive the honor due 
to a diplomatic agent of the republic, he found it nec- 
essary to purchase another suit of clothing. 


world through the agency of a wolf, 
| This dance is a secret and solemn ceremony. Maj. 
| Neighbors was once a witness of it. It was only by the 
| 





most urgent importunity that the chief consented to 4o> 
let him see it, and no other Indian was permitted to 
know that he was looking on. Before the ceremony A RIDE IN A BALLOON. 





| began, the chief took him slyly into the lodge, and hid} About cight years ago, in the State of Illinois, a lit- 
| him where he could see the dance without being seen. bag om npctnce dheraget hang —- ~o 
F F : : out seven rom where they live 

| Some time after the . hief left him, fifty warriors en- was, in the month of September, an pore. sich fair, 
| tered the lodge in single file. Each of them was/! yhere the farmers bring their vegetables and fruit, to 
| dressed from head to foot in wolf’s skin, and moved on | show; and those who have the best get a premium, or, 
| all fours. They passed round and round, growling 88 you would call it in school, a prize. The farmers 


li ; +e wives and daughters bring butter, cheese, preserves, 
| and howling all the time like the beasts they imitated. | embroidery, blankets, and many omer things to ex- 
| Then they put down their noses and sniffed the ground. | nidit, and get premiums on them too. Asa great many 


| Suddenly one of them stopped, made a shrill cry, and} people from all around generally go to the fairs, it isa 
began to scratch the earth. The other warriors gath-| §00d place for any one who has any thing to show, oF 


. ‘ to sell. 
| ered about him, and all of them pawed the ground | “the 'state Fair is held in different places in the State 





| they rode home in the winter twilight, with Uncle Bel-! jike wolves. In a few minutes they scratched up a live | every year. The fair I am speaking of was held in 


Indian—one of their tribe—who had been buried for the Centralia, on the Illinois Central Railroad. 
occasion. A gentleman went to this fair with a balloon, to let 


As soon as they had dug out the savage they all ran} the people see him go up in it; but he was sick, and 


' ing! el Id net do it, and vi tleman, 

Mrs. Dea. Topham had risen from her seat during | MUSTIT GOD HAVE SOME BYES? round him, smelling him, and looking at him with an hg ae wien vane gentleman, 
the colloquy, and paced the room uneasily, scrutiniz- | eager delight. Mr. Wilson went up about two miles high in the bal- 
ing sharply every thing she saw,—the bunches of | Wattie came into my room one day and sat down by | The old wolves then held a council to decide what to! loon, remained up some time, and after sailing through 


bs over the greasy side-board; the fly-spotted al-, the fire. He did not speak for several minutes; a won- 
ae = : wn | derful thing for him. I did not know what the matter | bs a 
was, but thought I would let him think it out. Atlast| | Now came the turn of the Tonkawa to join in— The grappling iron caught in a small tree, and Mr. 


manacs hung by the mantel-piece; the suspicious look- 
ing broom in the corner, with the brush half worn off; he said,— 

the long strap coiled ona nail behind the bed (which| ‘Auntie, can God see everywhere ?” 

her fancy quickly constructed into a bridle); the dark! ‘‘Yes,” I answered, “everywhere.” 

covered books on the rough shelf, near the window— | me, auntie ?” 

one of them a large one—could it possibly be the Bi-| “He can sce you just as well there as here,” I said. 


| “IfI should go way up in that corner, could He see 


: : the air about seventeen miles, came down upon the 
do with him. farm of Mr. Benjamin B. Harvey. 

“You have taken me from the spirit land,” he began, | Harvey and his son helped Mr. Wilson get the ballcon 
talking to them in their own tongue, “from the spirit | @0wn- 


‘ | It was a great curiosity to Mr. Harvey, his family, 
land where I was contented and happy. You have | and the neighbors, who ail gathered pied d it, having 


| brought me into this world where Iam a stranger. I! never scen one before. It was nearly dark; but they 
| know not what I shall do for subsistence and clothing. | asked a great many questions about it, and wished 





tle? She strained her eyes to read the dim lettering | Wattic looked slowly around the room, as if to find | | they could ride in it. Mr. Wilson fastened the anchor 


on the back. Heaven defend us! Itwas Shakespeare! S0me other place. Soon he cried, triumphantly,— 


» . be * ® s | 
accursed volume—never allowed in an ancient Puritan robe and shut the door.” 


You had better put me back where you found me. If| to the fence, and Mr. Harvey got in the car; and his 


“O, | know He couldn’t see if I got into your ward-| You don’t I shall freeze or starve.” sons and some of the neighbors let him up a few feet, 


The wolves talked over this advice, but made up their | holding on to the rope. Mr. Wilson charged them to 


house. | Yes, my dear, He could see you just as well as "| minds not to follow it. They told him that they would! be careful and not let the rope slip, or the balloon 


The good lady compressed her lips and mentally it were pormetty light.” 
ejaculated, “Things look black here!” |. “Well, 


I know He couldn’t see me,” continued Wat- 2 es | 
tie, “if I should getinto your big trunk, and you should | living as the wolves do. He must go into the wilds) to try it, or at least to sit in it, and see what it was 


, ‘ | might carry them off. 
not bury him again, and said to him that he must get a | When Mr. Harvey was satisfied, the children wanted 


That was true enough. In this palpitating state of shut down the cover, and lock it, and put the key in| and rob and steal whenever he got a chance to do so. | like. He placed the three youngest in the car of the 


mind Mrs. Topham came to the assistance of her fel- your pocket. He couddn't see me then, could He,, Then they put a bow and arrows in his hands, and 


si P . ie 2?” 
low visitor, and with a grimness much beyond her auntic: : 


custom, took up the dialogue herself. even then. He can see everywhere.” 


“Mrs. Hillyard, you have lived longenoughtoknowa ‘O dear!” said Wattie, “mustn’t He have some eyes 





“Yes, my dear,” I answered; “God could see you 


balloon. After sitting there a few moments, Mr. Har 


| . vey lifted his oldest daughter out. The other children, 
told him that he must find himself with food and cloth- Martha, eight, and David, three years old, were 5° 


ing; that he must wander like the wolves from place to light, when she was lifted out, that the balloon jerked 
? place, but never build a house nor till the ground. | away from the fence, and sailed up into the air. 
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"ain alias Moth ther, tak 

children screamed out, “Mother, mother, take 
wanes 1’ Butthey were out of sight and hearing, 
and looked as if they had gone up among the stars. 
all who were looking on were frightened and amazed. 
The poor father and mother were half distracted. Mr. 
Wilson said all he could to comfort them, telling them 
that the balloon was in such a condition that he did not 
think it would stay up more than two hours, or go 
more than twenty miles away, as the evening was so 
still, and there was no wind; and that the ropes around 
the car or basket were so many, and so close together, 
he did not think they would fall out. 

Men were sent on horseback in every direction. 
The messenger who went to Centralia had a newspaper 
extra printed, telling about it, sent off on the railroad 
cars. Despatches were sent by the telegraph, and the 
news spread every where. Very few who were at the 
fair slept much that night for thinking of the little 
children sailing away off by themselves, nobody knew 
where; and their poor father and mother so frightened 
about them, thinking perhaps they would fall out of the 
car, or come down in the woods, where they never would 
be found, or may be sail over to the Mississippi River, 
and come down in the water, and be drowned !, 

Itwas Friday evening when they started on their un- 
expected ride. The next morning, eighteen miles from 
Mr. Hervey’s, in a south-easterly direction, a Mr, Atch- 
json got up very early and went out. Not far from his 
house, suspended above a tree, he saw a very queer- 
jooking thing. Going as near to it as he could, he 
heard a little girl’s voice, calling,— 

“Pull us down; please pull us down; do it easy; 
David's asleep.” 

Of course he was very much surprised to see the 

eat balloon floating there, the anchor having caught 
in the tree, and to hear a child’s voice. 

Mr. Atchison obtained assistance, and took the chil- 
dren down. Little David was asleep, with Martha’s 
apron over him. “David said he was cold, when we 
were way up in the sky, and I took my apron off and 

ut it over him, and he placed his head in my lap and 
went to sleep,” she explained. ’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey received the joyful news that 
the children were safe about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the little ones were carried home about eight 
o'clock in the evening.—Our Boys and Girls. 


————$$<9>————— 


THE EGO. 


“All our pleasure is spoiled now, for there comes the 
pink of per. ection! 

Winnie Blye stepped back to give free access to the 
new-comer, whose purple dress she had spied through 


the half-open door-way. The group of half a dozen’ 


merely exchanged arch glances in answer to Winnie’s 


remark, and turned to bid a pleasant good-morning to | 


the young girl, who, coming up, took her place among 
them with the air of one who had a right to any posi- 
tion she chose to occupy. With an expression of dis- 


gust on her rosy face, Winnie drew back, pulling Jen- | 


nie Carter with her. . 

“] do hite airs! She moves among us as if she were 
queen. Now she is not one bié better than I am.” 

“Don’t get jealous, Winnie.” 

“Jealous! indeed Iam not; but I do hate to see her 
assuming so much, when I know any one of us is quite 
asgood. Look at her now, taking that bouquet from 
Miss Pearl and presuming to re arrange it, when every 
body knows Miss Pearl’s exquisite taste. Come, I’m 
not going to allow it!” Rushing up to the group, who 
were now all absorbed in admiring the flowers their fa- 
vorite teacher had just brought in to deeorate the 
schoolroom, Winnie burst out, indignantly,—‘Please 
don't let Mary Staid spoil that bouquet, after your own 
dainty hands have fashioned it!” 


Mary looked up with cool scorn on her face, while | 


Miss Pearl, placing her hand over Winnie’s mouth, 
drew her away. 

“Now that’s too bad,” broke out the impetuous girl, 
as soon as her lips could divest themselves of the seal 
thus fixed upon them; “if you had let me alone I 
would have told her what I thought of her abominable 
egotism.” 

“And would only have gained her ill-will.” 

“I shoulda’t have cared for that, if I could have 
made her see that her own self is not the only atom 
inthe universe. She acts on the principle that no one 
knows any thing but herself. i verily believe she 
oy you, Miss Pearl, are quite a numbskull beside 

er,” 


— think so; I am willing, save in recitation 
ours, 

“Well, Jam not willing.” Winnie stepped back and 
clasped her hands, bringing her two thumbs and fore- 
fingers together, “‘to give point to her remarks,” she 
said, “I don’t believe because some pompous individ- 
ual chooses to take the middle of the room, and strut 
upand down with the air of a princess, we should all 
creep into holes and corners, as if we were vermin. I 


for one, maintain I am mot vermin, and what is more, I | 


= willing Mary Staid should look upon me as 


“Come, Winnie, you have free license to talk, so long 


a3 you are not personal; but it is against my rules to’ 


a‘low one girl to speak evil of another.” 

“Pardon me! Till try not to offend again. But just 
tell me if you dike to be set aside as if you had no taste, 
no mind, and, in fact, to use little brother Charlie’s ex- 
pressive language, ‘no gumption ?” ” 

“Certainly not. 
fellow as entitled to equal consideration with himself; 
and 1 think, in general, if we so treat our associates, 
they will, in turn, consider our tastes.” 

“May be, in general ; 
I'm not going to be personal, but { know some folks, 


(giving the corner where Mary sat arranging the flow- | +r 


ers a sly glance) to whom the more you defer the more 


you may, until you are set down as stupid; and, hon- 
_ would you think it advisable to give way, inch 
y inch, till you were accounted brainless? For my 


estly, 


“— considered as having any less.” 
13 he girls laughed at this sally, for Winnie stood No. 


etn class; and before quiet was restored, Mary 
vedi, 


Pear] 
before 
improve upon it, 


mj dear girls,” said their teacher, looking at her just as if we had a long talk together something like 
: — to see if it was school-time, “forbearance is un- this: 
ubtedly the better way, generally; but there ad “Come, Tasso!” 


— times when we should stand up for our rights.” 
»Word in hand,” suggested Winnie. 


put 
been at 
been the attacking party 
may be tainted with it. 


the pronoun I in one day.” 


Ab, Iam afraid some of us would never be able to! “Not two weeks ago, on Tuesday morning, Mr. Frink, 
g line of figures!” Winnie folded the butcher, rapped at the door. I saw his white frock, 

droll look of despair; then, in a half; and just had time to say meow, which of course meant, 
people as T ae emere you ever suffered from selfish don't forget that I board with you now, and have a good 


enumerate the lo; 
her hands with a i 
pout,—“T don’t 
. or i” 
: A peculiar s your blood would boil, too. 
My blood 
am getting 


Every one should look upon his, 


but in particular, Miss Pearl. 


part, my brains are not so abundant that I could wish | young, rounded up her back, glared her eyes, and | 
e 


coming up, laid the bouquet on the desk. Miss 
noticed it was arranged precisely as it had been | crawled further under the lounge. 
» but said nothing. Mary had been unable to 


No, not so fiercely as that; at any rate, before we | 
Ourselves on the defensive let us be sure we have 
tacked at all; and equally sure we have not the sight of a dog gives me terrible dreams.” 
bite Since selfishness is the rul- 
ng sin of the world, there is a possibility that even we | 
im It would be well, as an exper- | and-tan terrier, and they always bite me when they get 
ent, to keep account of the number of times we use| a chance.” 


mile passed over Miss Pearl’s face.' something,—and away I ran for dear life, with the dog 
used to be as frolicsome as yours; but I afterme. I really believe that he would have torn 


‘the backwoods, processes with which we had been fa- | 
miliar from childhood. Many a time has the assurance ! 
been given us that garlicky butter was caused by the’ 
cows feeding on garlic.” 

“And would you sit there demurely and allow your- 
self to be talked to as though you were a baby?” 
Winnie’s eyes were all ablaze. 

“O, had that been the only thing I could have got) 
along admirably; but she soon passed on to giving me; 
directions how to do this and that, or, what I disliked | 
more, in those days of girlish pride, the question,—: 
‘Can you do that right?’ prefixed to the slightest task | 
Iessayed to do, were it nothing more than turning a 
cup of jelly into a glass dish ” 

“Now see here, Miss Pearl”—Winnie could keep si- | 
lence no longer—‘“‘do you think it is right to let one 
lord it over you in thatstyle? I wouldn’t submit to 
~*~ such domineering.” ; 

he little foot came down with characteristic energy, ' 
and Miss Pearl,“asking if the explosion was fairly over, | 
went on: “The hardest thing I had to endure was her) 
perfect indifference to any thing J might say. She 
would talk by the hour of herself, her family, her in- 
terests, but the moment I ventured upon any remarks | 
her interest was all gone. Were we at meals, her eyes | 
would be steadily fixed on her plate, as though her} 
dinner was the very last she ever expected to swallow. | 
Of course, my sentences were cut amazingly short, as | 
I had no wish to intrude my thoughts upon her when | 
she was so utterly regardless of them; and, for the rea- | 
son, I suppose, that I wouldn’t talk when not listened 
, to, she thought me cold as an iceberg. It was haré—| 
those years of struggling against the bitterness that, 
, would rise up in my soul; but it proved a wholesome | 
discipline; it has made me watchful lest selfishness | 
| wrap my own nature around in its icy mantle; lest the! 
_Z govern and control all my actions. Yes, I learned 
| three very important lessons; first, however partial I, 
might be to my own way of doing things, not to con- ; 
sider it the only right way, and look with disparage- 
ment upon the work of others; secondly, to listen at- 
| tentively to those who were conversing with me, and 
show a greater desire to have them talk than to talk 
myself; and, lastly, not to make my own talk consist 
in recitals of the sayings and doings of the great J, first 
| person, singular number, nominative case. Girls, how 
| many of you would like to learn the same lessons ?” 
“7 would.” 
Winnie looked up, and Miss Pearl saw there were 
| tears in the soft brown eyes. Then she turned to Mary 
Staid; but she was moving away, casting, as she did 
| so, a look of pitiful scorn at Winnie, which seemed to 
_Say,—‘ You have great need;” so closeiy had selfish- 
ness wouud his fetters around this girl, and yet so art- 
fully, she thought Aerse/f untrammeiled, and every one 
else bound. 

Does Mary Staid stand alone? Alas, we must watch | 
well our lives, lest we, too, become obnoxious to soci- | 
ety because we live, move and breathe only in I— 
, Home Magazine. \ 
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| Found in an omnibus, by a gentleman who was seat- | 

ed with his back to the window, a severe cold. Any} 
| body desirous of having the same, can have it by going! 
| to the same place, and paying the usual expenses. 
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| The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 

margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which’ 

he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 





| For the Companion. 
| KITTY’S ADVENTURE. 
A lonely old woman had three little birds— 
A Robin, Canary and Wren; 
She kept them all singing from morning till night, 
| And then shut them up in a pen. 


Then she carried the pen out into the yard, 
To give the young, birds the fresh air; 

Now Kitty, it happened, was taking a walk, 
And saw something wonderful there. 


So she crept softly round tu the top of the cage, 
And just took a little peep in; 

And there were the birdies asleep on the roost— 
To wake them she thought was a sin. 


But she'd just put her paw through the side of a bar, 
To see if the birdies lay warm; 

She looked at the sky—it was quite overcast, 
And perhaps she predicted a storm. 





The touch of her paw soon awoke little Wren, 
Who uttered a terrible cry; 

The old woman ran with a very big cane, 
And Kitty she got a black eye. 


And she thought, as she limped round the back of the barn, 
And under the old cattle-pen, 

What a terrible blow the old woman had given 
Just because she made love to a Wren. 


“T'll never make love to a birdie again,” 
Said Kitty, beginning to mew; 
“I've got a lame leg, I've got a swelled eye, 


And my body is all black and blue.” Aunt CLaRa. 





“ONE SWALLOW DOES NOT MAKE A 
SPRING.” 


My little cat Tasso, no longer a kitten, but still quite | 





bounded into the back parlor like an india-rubber ball 

| with steel spring legs. 
“Kitty, kitty,” said I, “come out into the barn and 
see ‘snappy-dog.’ He won't hurt you,” but she only 





Now, although the only reply kitty made to my call- 
ing was avery long and mournful meow-w, it seems 


“Excuse me, sir, but I’m afraid of dogs, and I just) 
saw one in the barn.” 

“Well! he’s chained.” 

‘*1 don’t know what that means, but I do know that 


“Why, you are not afraid of old Sport.” 
“No. He’s an old friend, but this dog is a black- 


| ‘When did you ever see one ?” 


appetite, when bow-wow! snap! slide! whiz! came 


| rest was a little trank, with bands of gilt paper for 





distant wee tamed, now. The time is not so very far, me in pieces and eaten me, if I had not in that terrible | 


keep back 
scalding, 


Sure to be demonst 
cavil that h , 


er way — to vert hes fer) = agen fd 
i preparing sai ands was the 

J right way in existence; and she would describe to 
ery gravely, as though we had been all our lives in 


n I was often compelled to bite my lips to ' moment of desperation jumped right throtgh one of 
ye which I 7 would have ~ ge 

Tee years I was associated with a 

at who had but one idea—her own incomparable 

. ere we at table, and praised her viands, it was 


the parlor windows. Mistress was much puzzled that | 
afternoon. She could notimagine how the window was | 
broken. J could have told her. Just think of going, 
through a pane of glass head first! It cut my leg bad- | 
ly, and gave me a severe headache. Now that’s the) 
reason I am afraid of terrier dogs.” 

To all this I replied, “One swallow doesn’t make a 
spring, Tasso, neither must you say because the only 


black-and-tan dog you ever saw was cross, that all 
are.” 

But Tasso could not be persuaded. She acknowl- 
edged that my reasoning might be good, but said very 
plainly with her eyes, “As long as that dog is tied in 
the darn, I shall pass most of my time in the cellar ; 
and if you untie him and let him come into the house, 
psa may be more inquiries made about broken win- 

ows.” 

Now it was certainly very foolish to be afraid of poor 
Snap, who would not hurt pussy if he was untied, but 
that’s the way cats and silly people sometimes reason. 
You have read the story of “Chicken Little,” who de- 
clared the sky was falling because a leaf fell upon her 
tail, but perhaps have not heard of the English traveller 
who went out very early in the morning in a Western 
town, and met just three men. Two of these had each 
lost an eye in a fight, and so our traveller, on going 
back to the hotel, wrote this in his note book,— Two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of this village have lost their 
eyes by fighting.” 

Don’t form hasty opinions, my little friends. Don’t 
say spring has come because you see one swallow; nor 
call it winter when the first snow-flakes fall; don’t be 
too ready to tell what you like or dislike, but take St. 
Paul’s advice: “Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good.” That’s the meaning of the proverb.—Sunday 
School Gazette. 


+> 


A HAPPY HEART. 


A little boy came to me this morning with a broken 
arrow, and begged me to mend it for him. It wasa 
very handsome arrow, and was the pride of his heart, 
just then, so I did not wonder to see his lip quivering, 
and the tears come into his eyes. 

“T’ll try to fix it, darling,” I said, “but I’m afraid I 
can’t do it.” ; 

He watched me anxiously for a few moments, and 
then said, cheerfully,— 

“Never mind, mamma; if you can’t fix it, I'll be just 
as happy without it.” 

Wasn't that a brave, sunshiny heart? And that 
made me think of a dear little girl, only three years 
old, whom I once saw bringing out her choicest play- 
things to amuse a little homesick cousin. Among the 








straps—a very pretty toy; but careless little Fred 
tipped the lid too far back, and broke it off. He burst | 
out with a cry of fright, but little Minnie, with her own | 
eyes full of tears, said,— j 

“Never mind, Freddie; just see what a cunning lit- 
tle cradle the top will make.” 

Dear little Minnie went to live with the angels, a few | 
years ago, but we have a great many such sweet mem- 
ories to keep of her. 

Keep a happy heart, little children, and you will be 
like sunbeams every where you go.—Little Corporal. 





Why is the early grass like a penknife? Because 
the spring brings out the blades. 











Sports and, Pastimes. 





To Light a Candle without Touching the Wick. 


Let a candle burn until it has a good long snuff; then blow it | 
out with a sudden puff, and a bright wreath of white smoke will | 


curl up from the hot wick. Now, if a flame be applied to this 
smoke, even at a distance of two or three inches from the can- 
dle, the flame will run down the smoke, and rekindle the wick in 
a very fantastic manner. To perform this experiment nicely, 
there must be no draught or “banging” doors while the mystic 
spell is rising. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





My 12. 25, 36, 15, 3, 28, 35, 20, 9 is a flerce animal. 
My 5. 15, 1, 32 is a girl's name. 
My 16. 81, 23, 11 is a pronoun. 
My 8, 34, 6, 19, 20 is a bird. 
My 5. 17. 30, 10, is an insect. 
* My 22, 28. 20, 4, 33 is something sweet. 
y 26, 2, 27, 21, 7, 18, 24, 25, IL is time past. 
My 29. 13, 14, 27. 37 is not salt 
My whole 37 letters form a text of Scripture. 


3. : 
The following verse contains a proverb, one word of it being 
discoverable in each line of the verse. 
I stand to mark the flight of time 
Through rolling years of slow decay; 
My senseless stone beneath the sun 
Gathers no gold to store away. 
No kindly hand now makes a trial 
To clear the moss from off the dial. 


TINIE. 


4. 
Friends, my head is small and narrow; 
Mouth quite large, and very wide; 
Two or three I've of the latter! 
And four eyes I boast beside! 


I suppose I must be lazy, 
For I seldom leave my bed! 
Though, on one or two occasions, 
I have risen to have it spread! 


I don't wait for invitations 
To attend your State levees! 
Always break them up !—my dancing 
Rather terrifies weak knees! 


Finally, I am quite a Rothschild, 

‘or two Banks depend on me! 
And should they break, why, sirs, truly 

All the world would be at sea! 


Conundrums, 


Why cannot a deaf man be legally condemned for murder? 
condemned without a 


Because the law says, NO man can 
hearing. 


Why is a note of hand like a bunch of grapes? Because it is 
falling dew. : 


matured by fi 


Where is paper money first et in the Bible? When the 


dove brought the green-back to Noah. 
Why is it perfect 


horror of the sea? Because they are liable to see sickness. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. “We three kings of orient are. 
Bearing gifts; we traverse afar 
Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star.” : ¢ 
2. Marcus Tuliius Cicero. rs 
3. Idea—Tear—Alkali—Lass—Yoke. IraLty—Axtse: “* 
4. Land-seer. 


natural that physicians should have a great 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the: Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


, BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
Sth of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have so- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous — 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus sce that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing 4 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No, 151 Washington Street. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
From our Correspondent. 

A large crowd of men, women and children has been 
gathering before my window, this morning, to see one 
of the street shows of this wonderful London. A light, 
large cart, painted crimson, drawn by a strong man, 
comes slowly along, stops, and the principal musician, 
who has a small kettle-drum slung before him, and 
plays on a tiny instrument of hollow reeds quite cred- 
itably, begins to drum and pipe. With one hand he 
holds his pipes, with the other he drums. 

Then the cart is turned round to the crowd, and on 
the back, which is slowly dropped down, is the inscrip- 
tion, in gilded letters,— 


“Davis MARRIONETS, 
As performed at Windsor Castle, May 14th, 1864." 


This is surrounded by gilding and painted flowers, 
the three feathers of the Prince of Wales, with his 
motto; and is altogether got up with very creditable 
taste. 
The marrionets are, I suppose, the puppets that are 
shown for the amusement of the crowd. First, a very 
pretty little lady, about nine or ten inches high, comes 
out, makes her bow and dances. She is neatly dressed 
in long, rich skirts, and goes through her part very 
modestly. Then appear five more wooden young la- 
dies, all attired in the height of the fashion, and these 
dance together, winding in and out of the figures, join- 
ing hands gracefully, courtesying and bowing with the 
precision of real personages. 
After them we are introduced to a fat little man, 
still wooden, who makes the most wonderful grimaces 
as he dances, his head nearly hidden between his 
shoulders. Suddenly up starts the head, the ‘heck 
growing longer and longer, till the little man is all 
neck, and with this neck, like that of the giraffe in Bar- 
num’s museum, he bows, and plunges, and sets the 
crowd in a roar. 
Next there is an exhibition of a wonderful clown, 
who performs somersaults, throws himself into all sorts 
of shapes, imitates fear, laughter, and plays his part 
exceedingly well, for an automaton. 
But the last and best was an old lady, with rather an 
expressive countenance, who, after capering about for 
some few moments, drew from her pockets a miniature 
soldier, a policeman, a sailor, a clown, a waterman, and 
two or three nondescript creatures, who, one by one, 
danced, and gesticulated, and disappeared, until, final- 
ly, they all came out in a body, and seemed to put the 
old lady ina terrible way. They gathered about her 
feet, they climbed on her back, they clustered on her 
head; and if she had been flesh and blood I do not 
think she could have borne such friskings and imper- 
tinences. 
However, it is very funny, so the children seemed to 
think, many of whom could never get a penny to spare 
in any kind of amusement, be it ever so harmless. 
They stood, grinning, their little bare, red arms folded 
behind them; and though they were sometimes rough- 
ly ordered out of the way, yet they saw as much as the 
best. 
Of course, the piper stopped every now and then, to 
harrangue the crowd and beg for pennies. ‘The basket 
was sent round some half dozen times, and did not re- 
turn empty. These shows, if their owners were care- 
ful, provident men, would bring them in a good deal of 
money ; but they generally live fast, drink enormously 
of beer, and die poor. 
But here comes something pleasanter still; a band 
of some twelve or fifteen performers. They are all in 
uniform, and station themselves on the side of the 
street, turn their sticks into seats (each one carries 
what scems like a huge stick) and into music stands, 
and, presto, out pours the harmony; we need not go to 
the opera to hear good music, in London. For the 
payment of a few pence you are treated to the best, by 
some of these street bands. 
It is very pleasant to go to St. James’ Park, where 
the Commissionaire’s band is stationed every day at six ; 
every “morning” at six, the English say, but I mean, 
of course, six P.M. You pay two pennies for admis- 
sion to the railed enclosure, where seats are provided 
around the stand of the performers. Or you can walk 
towards the beautiful sheet of water that lies like a 
clear, pellucid mirror, and look off towards the busy 
foot bridge that spans it, half a mile away. Swans, 
and ducks, and geese abound in the water, and noble 
old trees, the largest and finest I have seen, adorn the 
park. Around you are men and women, many of the 
latter seated, some reading leisurely, some promenad- 
ing, dressed in the height of the prevailing fashion, 
very nice for the drawing-room, but quite out of place 
nthe park; their bits of bonnets, and their monsters 
of chignons, (by the way, they are growing more and 
more hideous in London; what is the reason ?) their 
trailing silks and affected gait making them the ob- 
served of all observers. Fortunately, there are not 
many of these exquisites, but some modestly-dressed 
and sweet-looking girls, who are not ashamed to con- 
fess that the music pleases them; some flowers from 
the fragrant rose-stock of England, with winning blue 


eyes, hair of a gold color, and cheeks that rival the! 


pink tinting of the apple blossom. 

Speaking of parks, if it were not for this dreadful 
weather, Hyde Park would be in its glory; but the 
gardeners are obliged to guard their frail treasures 
from the cutting wind. The beds of tulips are most 


gorgeous; it is a feast long to be remembered to look | 


at them. Fancy a half-mile, for, indeed, it seems so, 
of tulips. But you cannot imagine the beauty of it; 
for you must see the charming grounds of the great 
park, its trees, its wonderful groupings of plants, its 


splendid walks, its lake, its lake-houses, its soft, short | 
green verdure, that glistens with the dew. You re-) 
member that was where the people, in their indigna- 

tion, tore down the iron fence, uprooted the posts as if 

they had been made of paper, and foreshadowed their | 
supremacy over Parliament, as it were. The fences, or 
rather railings, have been replaced by a hideous wood- 
en wall, that spoils the beautiful symmetry of the other 
parts of the park. 

I was driven by a friend around the enclosure and 
within it, over all the best parts of this great prome- 
nade. “Rotten Row” is merely a long, wide road, cov- 
ered with soft, loamy, turfy earth, that renders the 
wheels and hoofs quite noiseless. I have not been 
there since the season commenced, for the weather has 
been so intensely cold that it has cost an effort to stay 
away from the fire. Fancy a coal fire, and the first of, 
June at hand! 
weather, after the dreadful winter we havehad. Vel- 
vet coats and furs are worn by the ladies, who fondly 
hoped to appear out in gauze dresses by this time. 
Gentlemen button their overcoats tightly, and hug 
their umbrellas as if they were the best of friends. 
And, indeed, I do not know a closer friend of an Eng- 
lishman than his umbrella. It goes with him wherever 
he goes; to reception, tea-meeting, party, bank, busi- 
ness and church. When we first came here the ques- 


It is really melancholy to see such! 





tion often was,—“‘Had I better take an umbrella?” It) 
is never asked now. As a matter of course, an um- 
brella is on hand, even if the sun be shining most bril- 
liantly ; and who leaves it at home under the impres- 
sion that it is going to be fair, doesn’t know London. 
London, May 21, 1867. M.A. D. 








VARIETY. 





A SINGING LESSON. 


A nightingale made a‘npistake! 
She sang a few notes out of tune: 
Her heart was ready to break 
And she hid from the moon { 

She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to weep; 
She tuck'd her head under her wing, 

And pretended to be asleep! 


A Lark, arm-in- arm with a Thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 

The Nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her tace. 

She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snigeger and sneer; 

She thought that this life was too long, 
And wish‘d she could skip a year! 


“O Nightingale,” cooed a Dove, 
“O Nightingale, what's the use? 
You bird of beauty and love, 
hy behave like a goose? 
Don't skulk away from our sight, 
Like common, contemptible fowl, 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 


“Only think of all you have done, 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 

Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak— 

Other birds have to do their best, 
But you need only to speak." 


The Nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the Dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass— 
The night was divinely calm, 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm. 


fhe Nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies, 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people who listened below 
She knew but little about; 
And this tale has a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out! 
Auni Judy's Magazine. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER. 
The extent to which water mingles with bodies ap- 








parently the most solid is very wonderful. The glit- 
tering opal, which beauty wears as an ornament, is 
only flint and water. Of every one thousand two hun- 
dred tons of earth which a landholder has in his estate 
four hundred are water. The snow-capped summits of 
Snowdoun and Ben Nevis have many million tons of 
water in a solidified form. In every plaster-of-Paris 
statue which an Italian carries through our streets for 
sale, there is one pound of water to four pounds of 
chalk. The air we breathe contains five grains of wa- 
ter to each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes and 
turnips which are boiled for our dinner, have, in their 
raw state, the one seventy-five per cent. and the other 
ninety per cent. of water. a man weighing ten 
stones were squeezed in a hydraulic press, seven and a 
half stones of water would run out, and only two and 
a half of dry residue remain. A man is, chemically 
speaking, forty-five pounds of carbon and nitrogen, 
diffused through five and a half pailfuls of water. In 
plants we find water thus mingles no less wonderfully. 
A sun-flower ee a pint and a quarter of water 
a day, and a cabbage about the same quantity. A 
wheat plant exhales, in a hundred and seventy-two 
days, about a hundred thousand grains of water. An 
acre of growing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. The sap 
of plants is the medium through which this mass of 
fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate pump, up which 
the watery particles run with the rapidity of a swift 
stream. By the action of the sap, various properties 
may be communicated to the growing plant. ‘Timber 
in France is, for instance, dyed by various colors being 
mixed with water and sprinkled over the root of the 
tree. Dahlias are also colored by a similar process. 


———— +o — —_—— 
NOT WEIGHED. 


The Salem Register hears that a man called at a pro- 
vision store in that city, a few days since, and dickered 
a considerable time about the price of some small arti- 
cle he purchased. Soon after his departure the propri- 





etor missed a fine leg of ham. A few hours later a boy 
was sent to the customer’s house to say that his master | 
wished the ham returned, as it was not weighed. The 
unsuspecting wife (her husband happened to be out) 
immediately gave the ham to the messenger, who car- 
ried it back to the store. It is presumed it is not 
weighed yet, as it has not been sent back. 

Merchants are not commonly so polite to ‘“shoplift- 
ers” as the above. The quiet rebuke ought to have. 
, Made the man despise himself and become honest at 

once. a 
| A CROW COMPASS. 

Arngrim Jones tells us that when Flock, a famous 
Norwegian navigator, was going to set out from Shet- 
land for Iceland, then called Gardarlshom, he took on 
board some crows, because the mariner’s compass was 
not yet in use. When he thought he had made a con- 
siderable part of his way, he threw up one of his crows, 








which, seeing land astern, flew to it; whence Flock, 
concluding that he was nearer to Shetland (perhaps 
rather Faroe) than any other land, kept on his course 
for some time, and then sent out another crow, which, 
seeing no land at all, returned to the vessel. At last, 
having run the greatest of his way, another crow 
was sent out by him, which, seeing land ahead, imme- 
diately flew for it; and Flock, following his guide, fell 
in with the east end of the island. Such was the 
simple mode of steering their course practised by those 
bold navigators of the stormy northern ocean. The 
ancient natives of Taprobane (Ceylon) used the same 
expedient when skimming along the tranquil surface 
of the Indian Ocean. 


Pigeons were used for the same purpose. 
me 
QUAKER WIT OUTWITTED. 


A Quaker having lost a quarter of mutton by a law- 
yer’s dog, repaired to the office of the latter, and said— 

“T have come to ask a piece of thy advice. Suppose 
a dog carried off a leg of mutton from me, where do I 
look for pay, to the dog, or his owner ?” 

“Oh,” said the man of the quill, “to the owner of the 
dog; he is responsible for any damage his dog does 

ou.” 

Said Broadbrim, “Thee owes me seventy-five cents.” 

“Ah,” said the lawyer, “then my dog did the mis- 
chief! Well, here’s your money.” 

The face of the Quaker expanded with a smile at his 
shrewdness in forestalling the opinion of the lawyer, 
and he was about to make his exit from the office, 
when he was brought to a halt by the lawyer saying, 
“T have a small bill against you, my friend.” 

“Ah! for what?” said the Quaker. - 

gs advice in the dog case—two dollars,” was the 
reply. 

This was a poser. It being strictly legal, and the 
lowest fee in the calendar for advice, there was no 
dodging, so the money was forked over, and with an 
elongated phiz, Quaker.departed minus one dollar and 
& quarter, and a wiser if not a better man. 


EXPENSIVE STUPIDITY. 
Who but a knave could take advantage of simplicity 
like the following: 


A merchant owned a lot of cotton down in North 
Carolina, which he went out to look after a short time 
ago. Arriving on the spot, he inquired of a gentleman 
what he would gin the cotton for. 

The reply was that he would gin it for the usual toll 
of one-twelfth. 

“Too high,” responded the merchant; “I can get it 
ginned at Enfield at one-eighth.” 

“One-eighth ?” spoke up athird party who had evi- 
dently been an interested listener to the colloquy; 
“why, I'll do it for one-sixth.” 

Report says the offer of the last bidder was accepted 
without ceremony. The value of fractions does not, as 
would appear from this little incident, seem to be uni- 
versally understood. 





TIGHT LACING. 

Ladies and gentlemen are supposed to have differ- 
ent ways of getting “tight.” Gentlemen, however, (and 
no doubt the ladies too) are very glad to put the public 
“on the wrong scent’ as to the true causes of this in- 
delicate phenomenon in themselves. 

“A man was talking, a few days ago, about the hor- 
rors of tight lacing, stating, among other things, it 
caused redness of the nose. One of the gentlemen in 
the company remarked, ‘Well, I never could account 
for my nose being red; but I’m glad to learn that it is 
caused by tight lacing—I thought it had its origin in 
another kind of tightness.’ Scientific man wilted.” 

Who does not remember the nursery rhyme,— 


“Cinnamon and ginger, brandy and cloves, 
They gave me this jolly red nose”? 





4 
A HIT. 
The editor of the Tidioute (Pa.) Journal comes down 
on a giggling woman of that locality in the following 
manner: 


Fair. The lady (!) who yesterday called the at- 
tention of another to our patched breeches, whereat 
they both laughed so poreeng 6 is informed that a new 

air will be purchased when her husband's “‘little bill” 
is settled. It has been due us nearly a year. 

Notes. First—When you speak disparagingly of a 
passer by, and do not wish to be heard, talk low. Scc- 
ond—Don’t criticise the printer’s dress too closely, 
while wearing silks purchased with money due him. 
Third—Tell your husband to send us $23 70 at once, 
and save costs of an entire suit. 


A DUEL WELL STOPPED. 


Two men recently left Havana to fight a duel. 
Shortly after reaching the spot selected, the wives and 
children appeared on the scene, greatly to their aston- 
ishment. The women announced their intention of 
fighting also, and the children were armed with pop- 
= and fire-crackers. The thing became so ridicu- 
ous that the duel was relinquished, and the whole par- 
ty returned to the city and had a good time together. 


Happy would it be for society if all malignant en- 
counters could be turned into sport by some loving in- 
terference. 








GOOD FOR NOTHING, 


A young apprentice to the shoemaking business late- 
ly asked his master what answer he would make to the 
oft-repeated question, “‘Does your master warrant his- 
shoes?” “Tell them that I warrant them to prove 
good; and that if they do not, I make them good for 
nothing,” replied the master. 


Probably the man expected his customers would put 
in their own punctuation to his anewer. 


A VALUABLE WOMAN. 

A female school-teacher, in her advertisement, stated 
that she was “complete mistress of her own tongue.” 
“If that’s the case,” said a caustic old bachelor, “she 
can’t ask too much for her services.” 


An Ir18H carpenter, in sending in his little account 
to a farmer for whom he had been working, informed 
him that it was “for hanging two barn doors and him- 
self, seven hours, one dollar and a half.” 

A blunder in a little different direction was that of 
the old negro, who charged “forty days’ works in 
July.” 


Too Mvcu Doctorep.—An Irishman declared that 








his physician drenched him so with drugs during his | 


— that he was sick for a long time after he got 
well, 


A QvseR ReELATIon.— Doubtless that old beggar 
Woman still resides in Dublin, who, whilst soliciting 
charity, declared she was the mother of six amall chil- 
dren and a sick husband. 


‘‘WuHERE is the East?” inquired a tutor, one day, of . 


a little pupil. “Where the morning comes from,” was 
the prompt and pleasant answer. 


——— 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—The Mason & Hamlin Cabin 
Organs are attracting much attention at the Paris Exposition 
The correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, after 
alluding in very complimentary terms to the American piano, fn 
the Exposition, continues: 


“Nor is less artistic skill and taste displayed in th 

net Organs of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, which are ackuee cit 
to excel whatever has yet been effected in the quality and sw, bed 
ness of tones produced from reeds. The exhibition of these; 
been a great success, and has taken Parisian artists and build 
quite by surprise, because they were in a great measure yy, “i 
pared to find American mechanical genius developing itself « 
much upon objects relating to the agrement and luxury of life : 
upon those which have regard only to profit and utility, The _ 
ses of these magnificent Cabinet Organs have also been extreme, 
admired for their design and execution, in both of which Tespecs, 
they are allowed to rival the best productions of the Faubour, 3 
Antoine." am < 





Se ig, 

LOOK OUT FOR THE CHILDREN.—Many deaths oce 
from eating unripe fruit. Every family should have Cog's ine 
PePsiA CURE at hand in case of emergency. It will speedily 
correct the stomach in cases of Cholera Morbus, if taken nH 
season. =I: 





REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1£06) 

IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FoR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 


For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scrotulous Sores: 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, Mace 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater hea). 
ing powers than any other preparation before the public, Its 
timely application has been the means of saving thousands of 
valuable lives, and of relieving a vast amount of suffering Fif. 
ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is anoble guarantee ¢; 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 

~-s REDDING & CO., PROPRIETORS, Boston, Mass, 

—Sw 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYs. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low, 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Prey 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 








BOYS’ HATS. 


A great variety of 
FELT AND STRAW FATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 
20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 








50,000 Subscribers Wanted 
FOR THE MONTHLY 
NEW BENGLAND FARM ER. 





Terms only $1.50 a year. 


Liberal Premiums offered to all procuring subscriptions. Send 
stamp for Circular and terms, or ten cents for full specimen 
number, to R. P. EATON & CO., 

22—3teow. 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DEE, 


when relief is at hand? Dr. Govutp’s Pin Wor» Syrvr will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. 
it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removlng all 
impurities from the system. 
GrO. UC. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR 30Y8S AND GIRLS. 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,%. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake i 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 


In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and W ashe. 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Siories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


THE Soipter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tax YounG LIkUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel te above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 

Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Hand 1 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
Try Again, Little by Little. 

Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; © 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 





The Boat Club, _ 
All Aboard, 


COMPRISING : 
1, Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jt. 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nxp NEVENS, THE NewsBor; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crus 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 





! COMPRISING : hints 
Little Prady. Little Prady's Cousin 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prawy's Story-Book, | 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prady's Dotty Dimp' 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
\ BOSTON. 
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